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DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. 

John Allen and Co. of Boston, have published a 
book under the above title, being the Second Volume 
of the Juvenile Popular Library. The Editors of the 
Series in their Preface to the American Edition speak 
of this Vol. as follows:— 

“The work which has served as the basis of the 
present volume, was recently published by the British 
“Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.” In 
this edition, passages inappropriate to the design of 
the series have been sometimes omitted, and some- 
times modified in their language; and considerable 
additions to the original work have been made from 
other sources. In its present form, we believe that 
few juvenile works will be found more interesting to 
those in early life who are sincerely desirous of de- 
riving permanent advantage, and not mere amuse- 
ment, from the hours which they devote to miscellane- 
ous reading. Tks ‘ 

The sketch which it presents of the character and 
habits of the principal domesticated animals, of the 
countries which they inhabit, and of the purposes to 
which they are applied, is full of instruction, and is 
executed with uncommon spirit. Its moral tendency 
also isexcellent. It is fitted to inspire in the youthful 
mind sentiments of kindness to those sentient and 
often suffering races, without whose aid civilized so- 
ciety could scarcely continue its existence, and of ven- 
eration mingled with gratitude to the great Source 
from which these and all other blessings are derived.” 

The above picture is intended to illustrate the fol- 
lowing extract from the book :— 


An enraged elephant broke loose one dark 
night at an encampment near Cawnpore, and ran 
wild among the tents, roaring and trumpeting 
with his trunk, and driving before him men, wo- 
men, children, camels, cows, and horses. He 
was followed in his flight by swordsmen and 
Spearmen, who shouted and vociferated; but re- 
gardless of the clamor he still ran on, pushing 
own the tents, upsetting every thing that imped- 
ed his progress, wounding and injuring many, 
and at last killing his keeper with a blow of his 
€normous trunk. The moment the poor man fell, 
and the elephant saw that he did not rise, he sud- 
enly stopped, seemed coneerned, looked at him 
with an eye of pity, and stcod rivetted to the 
Spot. He paused for a few seconds, then ran 
towards the place from whence he had broken 
Sse, and went quietly to his station, in front of 
pe lay a little girl, about two years old, the 
aughter of his unfortunate keeper. In a mo- 
ee he took the child gently round the waist, 
len it from the ground, and caressed and fon- 
~ 4 for some time. Every beholder trembled 
en safety, and expected that it would share 
i of its poor father. But no; the harassed 
tines re turned the child round three 
te quietly laid it down, and drew some cloth- 
oe nit, that had fallen off. After this, he stoo 
t the child, with his eyes fixed upon it; ‘‘ an 











if,” said the narrator, ‘‘ I did not see the peni- 
tential tear steal from his eye, I have never seen 
it in my life.”” He then submitted to be chained 
by some other keepers, and stood motionless and 
dejected, as if sensible that he had done a wrong he 
could not repair. His dejection became more 
and more visible, as he stood and gazed on the 
fatherless babe, who, from constant familiarity 
with the elephant, appeared unalarmed, and play- 
ed with his trunk. From this time the animal 
was quiet, and he always seemed delighted when 
the little orphan was in sight. Many persons 
went to see the noble creature fondling his adopt- 
ed; but there was a visible alteration in his 
health; he fell away, and died at Cawnpore six 
months after. 

We may also notice, as farther illustrative of 
the elephant’s sagacity and attachment, that a 
mother has been seen to give her baby in charge 
to one of these animals, while she went on some 
business. It was highly amusing to observe the 
sagacity and care of the unwieldy nurse. The 
child, which, like most other children, did not 


like to lie in one position, would, as soon as left | 


to itself, begin crawling about, and often between 
the legs of the huge creature, or among the 
branches on which he was feeding. The elephant 
would then in the tenderest manner disengage 
his charge, either by lifting it out of the way with 
his trunk, or by removing the impediments to its 
free progress. 
a distance as to verge upon the limits of his 
range, (for he was chained by the leg to “a firm 
peg,) he would stretch out his trunk, and lift it 
back as gently as possible to the spot whcnce it 
had started, and this without causing any alarm 
to the child, who appeared accustomed to the 
society of its giant guardian. 
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THE WELSH SHEPHERD. 


On the top of a wild and bleak mountain in 
Wales lives Alfred the Shepherd: on his cheeks 
the roses of health appear in full bloom, and form 
a fine contrast to the sun-burnt brown of his face. 
Coarse are his clothes, hard is his fare, and se- 
vere are his labors; yet he is content with his lot: 
his apparel is warm and clean, his dry crust is 
sweetened by hunger, and his toils render repose 
more delightful. 

As I was climbing up the hill on which Alfred 
lives, in my tour through Wales, I heard the 
tinkling sheep’s bells and the barking dog above 
me, and on reaching the top I saw the Shepherd 
slowly driving his flock before him. His faith- 
ful dog Tray was sharply rebuking the straggling 
lambs, and then running back to his master, wag- 
ging his tail with pleasure, as if sensible that he 
had done his duty, and deserved a cheering pat as 
his reward. 

** Poor peasant,’’ said I, as I was walking to- 
ward the Shepherd, ‘‘ thy life is simple, thine em- 
ployment is peaceful, thy pleasures are pure. 
Perhaps thou art more happy than the rich and 
gay, more virtuous than the great and busy, more 
pious than many flaming professors of religion.’’ 
These ideas revolved in my mind till I overtook 
and accosted him. He seemed disturbed, his 
solitude was interrupted, his meditations were 
broken; he bowed his head with rustic simplicity 
and said, ‘‘ Good morning, Sir.” I walked along 
the hill with him: at first he said but little; how- 
ever, he gradually became more unreserved and 
communicative; and I quickly found that though 
Alfred had mixed but little with the world, yet he 


a 





If the child had crawled to such | 


had read and reflected more than I could have 
thought it possible for a person in his situation. 

After talking on a variety of subjects, I inquir- 
ed of the Shepherd, if he really felt himself happy 
and comfortable in his employment; he replied, 
‘** Thank Gop, Sir, I am very happy; for though 
my situation is humble, yet my wants are but few, 
and my desires do nét exceed my necessities. 

© Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that litle long.’ 

**I do not envy the wealthy and the noble: be- 
cause, if I had been like them, perhaps I should 
never have thought of my duty to Gop, and 
should have loved this world so much as to neg- 
lect the world of eternal happiness. If I am not 
comfortable, it is my own fault; because Gop has 
given me many undeserved favors, for which I 
can never feel sufficiently grateful. I have food 
and raiment, however homely, and I wish to be 
therewith content. I have a house todwell in, and 
though my friends are poor, yet they are many of 
them ‘rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ I have an industrious wife, and Gop has 
given us six as fine healthy children as ever lived. 
| In some respects I am much better off than my 
namesake, Alfred the Great.” 

I then asked the Shepherd how he had gained 
that knowledge of books which he seemed to 
possess. ‘‘ Why, Sir,’’ replied he, ‘‘ 1 was al- 
ways very fond of reading, from a child, and our 
good minister has lent me a great number of 
books; and while I am with my sheep I often lie 
down on the grass, or sit under a tree, and read; 
indeed I always carry that best of books, the Bi- 
ble in my pocket.” 

‘* Some of the most excellent men that ever 
lived,”’ said J, ‘‘ were shepherds: we have ac- 
counts in the Bible of Abel, the three Jewish 
Patriarchs, Joseph and David: the retirement re- 
quired for this occupation seems calculated to 
promote habits of contemplation and pious reflec- 
tion.”” 

‘* We must not forget in this list,’ added Al- 
fred, ‘‘those humble shepherds of Bethlehem, to 
whom the angel, passing over nobles and kings, 
imparted the glad tidings of ‘‘ peace on earth, and 
good will toward men.” We find that in the 
Scriptures there are many illusions to pastoral 
scenes. ‘The Lorp is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,’ says David; ‘he maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures; he leadeth me beside the still 
waters.” It was prophesied of Jesus Curist, 
‘ He shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall 
gather the lambs in his arms, and carry them in 
his bosom;’ and he himself said, when upon earth, 
‘I am the Good Shepherd; and I lay down my 
life for the sheep.’ As I have been wandering 
through the fields and woods to find out a lost 
lamb, I have often thought of that passage, ‘ All 
we, like sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way.’ When we depart 
from the fold of Gop, Jesus Curist, who was 
sent to seek and save those that were lost, will 
reclaim the wanderers. As I have borne a weak 
or wounded lamb on my shoulders, I have thought 
of the tender compassion of Curist to helpless 
sinners. He restoreth our souls, and Jeadeth us 
in the paths of righteousness. He encourages us: 
‘ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom;’ so that wow 
are enabled to reply, ‘We are the people of #& - 
pasture, and the sheep of thy hand. We w 4 | 
sheep going astray, but are now returnedyy* »» 
the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls; and Sen 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear, we shall receive 
‘a crown of glory that fadeth not away; ‘so we, 







































































































































































































Youth’s Companion. 








thy people and sheep of thy pasture, shall give 
thee thanks for ever; we will show forth thy 
praises to all generations.’ . 

Thus talking together, we insensibly arrived 
near the house of Alfred. The barking of the 
dog, and the tinkling of the bells, which could be 
heard at some distance, apprized the children of 
their father’s approach at his usual dinner hour, 
twelve o’clock. Immediately, on hearing the 
pleasing signals of their beloved. father’s return, 
they all rushed out of the cottage door, and had a 
well contested race who should welcome him 
home first. I retired a few steps behind, to ob- 
serve their behavior. Soon the joyful little crea- 
tures surrounded their sire, and began all of them 
at once, to tel} him of their childish concerns; 
their prattle was sweetly interesting to a father’s 
ear. I was delighted at the native simplicity and 
unaffected love which the Shepherd’s children 
displayed. One of the little ones at last spied me, 
and cried out, ‘A gentleman!’ They looked 
round, and all scampered back again to their 
mother, except the least of them, who was engag- 
ed in playing with the dog Tray too busily to be 
disturbed. 

When we arrived at the cottage gate, I wished 
Alfred good bye, and intended to continue my 
journey, but he persuaded me so earnestly to go 
in and. rest myself for a few minutes, that I at 
last complied with his wishes. The cottage was 
solitary on the top of the hill; a large elm tree 
grew by the side, and overshadowed it; it was 
surrounded with a plantation of potatoes and veg- 
etables, which Alfred cultivated when he had any 
spare time. As I entered the house, a decent 
cleanly woman arose at my approach, while the 
shy country children ran to hide themselves in 
the corners. Their father, however, soon called 
them out, and I encouraged them not to be afraid: 
in afew minutes we were very good friends, and 
talked. together on various subjects. One of the 
children asked his father if they should say their 
daily lessons now, as usual. He answered, that 
he would excuse them to-day as they had a visit- 
er. ‘No,’ cried I, ‘you must not do this; the 
only difference to-day shall be, that I will take 
your place, and hear the little folks say their 
lessons.” Saying this I put my hand into my 
pocket, and pulled out a bundle of tracts (which 
I always carry about with me,) and looking out 
those which had pictures, I promised to reward 
those children-who said their lessons best. The 
little folks were soon crowding about me, reading 
and spelling,and repeating catechisms, hymns, and 
chapters from the Bible, with very great fluency 
and ease. I found that they performed so well 
that I was obliged to give them all a reward, and 
to the best a double portion. When all the les- 
sons were said, Kitty, the eldest daughter, spread 
the cloth, and puton the table a loaf of brown 


bread, a cheese, a dish of potatoes, and a pitcher 
After a blessing asked by one of the 
boys, we attacked our homely fare with greater 
relish than the pampered sons of luxury find in 
During dinner time, Alfred 
entertained us with several entertaining stories of 
the country; and | told him some of the wonders 
All were very much surprised 
at the facts I mentioned, and one of the children 
very simply inquired if London was really any 
larger than their market town: when I answered 
that it was larger than fifty such places, they were 
The curiosity of the whole 
family was excited, and they were all asking me 
questions about the great city, which I answered 


of water. 


all their dainties. 


of the metropolis. 


lost in astonishment. 


to their satisfaction. 


When the time came for parting, the children 


were very unwilling to let me go, and would no 


be satisfied till they had obtained permission from 


atheir parents to go down the hill along with me 


i. Ayose and took Alfred by the hand; ‘ Friend,” 


-*d I, ‘* farewell; we shall most probably neve 


mu.t again on earth, but I hope when the great 
Shepherd shall separate his sheep to himself, we 
shall be placed together on his right hand, and 


hear him say, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, what his parents had said, and what he had pro- the general sense o 





enter into the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.””’ ‘* Amen,” said Al- 
fred, lifting up his eyes to heaven—‘* Amen.” 








MORALITY. 


Mritten for the Youth’s Companion. 
DISOBEDIENCE PUNISHED. 

A few months since, as I was on my way from 
a sea-port town in Massachusetts to a small 
country town also in New-England, I stopped for 
the night in a retired village at the house of an 
early acquaintance. During the evening he re- 
lated to me an affecting story of the death of the 
son of one of his neighbors, which I would, as 
nearly as I can recollect, lay before the readers 
of the Youth’s Companion. 

Sidney H. was the son of pious parents, and 
was early instructed inthe Word of God. But 
he had a bad temper, and the holy precepts which 
were from time to time impressed upon him were 
neglected and despised. 

This disposition of their child was greatly de- 
plored by his kind parents, who were earnest 
with him, and at the throne of Grace, that he 
might be changed in the temper of his mind, and 
become a child of prayer and an heir of Heaven. 
They labored in vain. Sidney continued his op- 
position to the truth and was daily growing worse 
and worse. He was unkind to his school-mates, 
was insolent to his parents, and every body said 
that he was a very bad boy. Much against his 
will he used to go to the Sabbath School, and 
while there perplexed his affectionate teacher by 
his inattention, and troubled his class-mates by 
his continual restlessness and impatience. When 








the necessity of being good children, of loving 
God and keeping his commandments, Sidney 
would be thinking about his plays, and wishing 
himself away from the house of God. I cannot tell 
you all that he did which was wicked, but he con- 
ducted so badly that the superintendent and teach- 
ers said he was the worst boy in the school. 
Sidney was at this time about ten yoare of ago. 
My readers may think that this was very young 
to be so sinful. So it was. He was an uncom- 
monly bad boy, and I am glad that such boys are 
uncommon; at any rate, I hope none who read 
this are or ever will be like him. But I tell you 
his history to do you good—to try to persuade 
you to avoid doing as he did. I have told you 
that Sidney was insolent to his parents; that is, 
he did not honor them. He used to speak to 


they commanded. 


disobedient to his parents. 
stay away from the Sabbath school 


boys. 
his teacher to call and know the reason. 





he had done wrong. 
however, to go to the school in future. 


happiness here and hereafter! 
prayed over him, and most affectionately coun 


r 
in skating upon the ice. 











tothe Sabbath school. He thought, o 


his teacher was striving to convince the class of 


them very unkindly, and often refused to do what 
I have also said that he went 
to the Sabbath school, and that he went very un- 
willingly. As he grew older, he grew’ more and 
more unwilling to go, and became more and more 
He soon began to 
He would 
pretend to go, and then play in the streets, or 
stroll away into the woods and fields with wicked 
His absence for many Sabbaths induced 
It was 
then that the parents of Sidney for the first time 
knew that he did not go to school every Sabbath. 
They talked to him about his conduct, and en- 
deavored to convince him of its sinfulness in the 
sight of God; but he would not acknowledge that 
He sullenly promised, 
Oh how 
grieved were his parents at his carelessness and 
indifference about the things which related to his 
They wept and 


selled him to become a good boy—a pious child. | another time. 
t|The very next Sabbath as Sidney was on his 
way to the Sabbath school, he met several of his 
.| wicked companions. It was winter; and they with 
their skates strung about their necks, were on their 
way toa neighboring pond to pass the holy day 
They asked Sidney to 
join them,and laughed at him for —s of going A ; 

course of| shop atone; for — he was strictly honest, 





mised, but he was ashamed to let the boys know 
that he had promised to go where the Bible is 
studied and the way to Heaven pointed out. He 
stole home, took his skates, and was soon gliding 
merrily upon the smooth surface of the pond. | 
do not mean to say that boys ought not to be 
cheerful and enjoy their sports. No, I love to 
see them lively and happy; but this day was the 
Sabbath of the Lord, and this was the time when 
these boys should have been in the house of God. 
The church bell came sounding over the hills, 
calling all to come up to worship Him who made 
the Sabbath and who made all things; but they 
heeded it not. They loved pleasure more than 
they loved God. They continued their sport 
until—ah, until by a dispensation of Providence, 
one of their number fell through the ice and was 
seen no more! It was Sidney. Yes, he was 
drowned! 
Imagine if you can, the feelings of his parents 
when they heard the dismal news. They mourn- 
ed—they wept. They mourned deeply; for their 
son, their only son had gone into the other world 
while in the very act of breaking two of the 
Holy Commandments of God. He had disobey- 
ed them, and violated the Sabbath. Let all who 
read this, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath day tu keep 
it holy,”’ and obey their parents in the Lord, lest 
they also die unprepared. H. 
New Bedford. 








THE NURSERY. 
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From the London Teacher's Offering. 
ANOTHER TIME. 
James W. was the third child of his parents, 
whom he lost when he was young; but that God 
who watches over orphans raised him up friends, 
who loved him and watched over him with the care 
and solicitude of a parent. But he had a pre- 
vailing habit of procrastinating, or neglecting to 
attend to things in their proper season. When at 
school he would be occupied with his amusements 
or some trifling object, before he had learned his 


lecann. and when inquiry was made respecting it, 
his reply was, ‘‘1’ll do that anotner time; put 


the hour arrived, and James was not prepared to 
say his lesson, by which he frequently fell into. 
disgrace. His uncle allowed him a little garden, 
during the time he resided with him; he would 
dig the ground, but neglect to sow the seeds, 
saying, ‘‘I will do it another time.” In one 
place lay the garden hoe, in another his book, in 
another his pencil. When asked, why are these 
not put in their places?—‘ I'll do it another time.” 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of the value 
of things which he injured, or spoiled, or lost 
through this careless habit; for, though the sum 
appears small for the single articles, it amounts 
to pounds before any one would imagine it had 
reached half that sum. But the evil followed him 
into the subsequent periods of life. When he 
was placed an apprentice in a pious and respect- 
able family, there were several useful articles he 
neglected to take with him, because “I can have 
them another time.” He was delighted with his 
new situation—highly extolled the kindness of 
his master and mistress; but yet his evil habits 
followed him into the retail shop and into the par- 
lor. Frequently when he had waited on a cus 
tomer, he would neglect to enter it in the day 
book, and when reminded of it, ‘* I'll do it anoth- 
er time.” But another time never came, for 
many articles were absolutely forgotten, and his 
master much injured through his negligence. 
-| When corrected for it, he promised to do better 
But, instead of entering every 
article as it was disposed of, he said to himself, 
‘**T shall have something else to enter soon, an 

then I can put it down another time. And by 
putting off till another time it never was entered 
at all. By this means he inadvertently and unde 
signedly wronged and robbed his master of many 
pounds, so that he could never leave him in the 
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Youth’s Companion. 
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jessness was very-injurious, and could no more be 
trusted than if he had been an adept thief. Some- 
times he entered the parlor in a very rude and 
poisterous manner, with his hat on, and his hands 
unwashed, and by his manner rendered himself 
yery troublesome. When resninded of these things 
—* Oh, I'll do better another time.’ In two or 
three days the same uncouth behavior was re- 

ated, and the same promise made—‘‘l will 
mind another time.’”’ If he had a letter to write, 
a bill to discharge, shoes or clothes to be 
mended—‘‘ I’ll do them another time;”’ and these 
things were neglected, day after day, and week 
after week. But this habit of negligence and 
procrastination did not end here. His pious 
friends had furnished him with a Bible, that he 
might read and meditate therein day and night. 
Josh. i. 8. He appeared very fond of it at first. It 
was strictly enjoined upon him to read some part 
of God’s word every day, but, when inquiry was 
made—on what subject have you been reading 
to-day ?—*‘* Oh, I have not read it yet. Ill read 
it another time.”? And thus the best of books 
became a neglected book. In the same way con- 
victions were slighted; for James at times had 
very serious thoughts about the salvation of his 
soul. ‘* But I'll attend to it another time,’’ was 
the reply conscience received when it remonstra- 
ted with him. There is reason to fear secret 
prayer was neglected through the same vain pro- 
mise, Ill attend to it ‘‘ another time.” 

This habit of procrastination has led to the 
neglect of his person, of cleanliness, and good 
manners. It has lost him the confidence ofhis mas- 
ter, the respect of his friends; none now depend 
upon him, nor expect him to perform his promise 
at the time specified, except it be enforced by his 
superior; and, what is worse, Satan by this means 
renders him more careless and negligent about 
his personal salvation.” I'll attend to it another 
time” is the way Satan deceives and ruins the 
soul. I thought it probable, Mr. Editor, you 
might have some little readers that resembled 
James. I therefore send you this brief account 


of him as a warning tothem. Why put it off till 
another time? Does not Solomon say, ‘‘ What- 


soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,’’ Eccles. ix. 10. And a greater than Sol- 
omon cormamands us to work ‘‘ while it is called to- 
day,’’ for now is the acceptedtime. Sucha habit 
ifnot broken off, will probably produce ruin in 
your temporal affairs, and in your everlasting 
concerns. Let me remind you there are ob- 
jects that will not be put off. The creditor, when 
he comes to demand his money—the bailiff, when 
he comes to arrest your person, will not be put 
off. Time will not loiter, nor tarry for you— 
death will not be put off. And when your soul 
is required of you, you cannot say, I'll die at 
another time. When the archangel summons 
you to the bar of God, you cannot reply, I'll 
come at another time. God, heaven, hell, then 
will not wait till another time. A. 








OBITUARY. 


Abridged from the Philadelphian. 
DEATH OF A CHOCTAW CHILD. 
TEWAH-HOKAY, 








knowledge of letters, or of the English language. 
But it is hoped, that about five or six years ago, 


they learned to know God, whom to know aright 


is eternal life. 
Little T. then about nine years old, while on 


her way with her parents from the land of their 
forefathers, to their new country in the west, re- 


ceived a severe injury in her back from a fall, 
which made her ever afterwards almost helpless, 


and a subject of much suffering. Especially was 
this her case for some months previous to her 


death, when she was afflicted with ulcers and 
burning and wasting fevers. 

I visited her on the 16th of June, ‘and found 
her then as well as at other times afterwards, 


lying under a shed on some boards laid up two or 


a Choetaw girl, was born 
about the year 1822, of poor parents, who had no 


three feet from the ground, with a single blanket 

under her, and another one for her covering. 

She was almost entirely destitute of clothing, and 

had only some old rags, and sometimes a coarse 

sack of unpicked cotton for her pillow. There 

was indeed the very picture of outward wretched- 

ness. But there was peace within. 

I inquired what were her feelings while lying 

there sometimes by herself? She replied, ‘‘ when 

my father and my mother are out any where, I 

direct my prayers and my thoughts continually to 
my Father who is in Heaven.” Do you pray 
for others as well as yourself? ‘‘ I do pray for 
all my brothers, sisters, friends, and people.” 
Do you think you have been ever made sensi- 
ble of your sins and wicked heart? ‘‘I did not 
use to think of these things; but I have for some 
time past, and I continually beg of my Father in 
heaven to pity me, and forgive my sins, and give 
me a good heart.’” Which would be your choice, 
to live or die? ‘‘ If my heavenly Father would 
raise me up again, I should be glad; but if he 
wills my decease, it will also be well with me: I 
am willing to die.”” Do you love to think on God, 
and hear his praise sung? ‘‘I do indeed, very 
much.” Do you feel resigned to suffer such 
pains and confinement? ‘‘I am willing to do so, 
for my heavenly Father knows what is best for 
me.” Do you sometimes feel that you are a 
good child ard free from sin? ‘‘I do not, for I 
know I am a sinner.’’—These answers were given 
in her native tongue with artless simplicity, and 
with every mark of sincerity in her countenance. 
Some days previous to this interview, she said to 
her mother, ‘‘ though I am afflicted with these 
sores, yet my Father above may pity me as he 
did Lazarus. Oh that I might become as Laz- 
arus! who, though he died in great distress, was 
saved in heaven.” 


late, by people coming to see her, and having 
prayer meetings there on her account, 1 wished 
to ascertain if she had any feelings of self com- 
placency, and asked her again,—Don’t you think 
you are now a good child? She promptly replied, 
‘1 do not think so.”’ But you wishto ber * 
do.”’ Observing her to gaze fondly at her mother, 
—I said, Do you love your mother? ‘‘I do in- 
deed love my mother.”? Which do you love best, 
your mother or the Lord Jesus Christ? ‘<I love 
Jesus better than I love my mother.”? Then va- 
rying the expression, she added, ‘‘ My love to 
my mother is not so strong as it is to Jesus.”” I 
looked up to her mother, and asked her if she 
thought that was right? ‘‘ Yes,” said the good 
woman, with a smile of satisfaction, ‘‘I am glad 
to hear her say so, I think no one taught her this 
but Jesus. I rejoice that she loves Jesus better 
than she loves me.’’ After commending them to 
God in prayer, I left them. 

After this I enjoyed two interviews with this 
patient little sufferer, who had become so weak as 
to be unable to converse much, but she always 
gave satisfactory answers to the questions I put 
to her.—One of which I recollect was, Which do 
you desire most, to get well, or have a new heart. 
‘*]T would rather have a new heart,”’ said she. 
A few days before her death she was removed 
some distance to a new habitation in the woods, 
while a part of the family remained at the old 
place. hen about to leave she addressed her 
brothers as follows, ‘‘ My brothers, I go before 
you, while you remain here. O my beloved 
brothers, this is the day of my parting from you! 
O that my brothers and sisters would, while they 
remain here (in this world) trust in God alone! 
so that we should meet with joy in another day. 
Should I remain at this house, you would see me 
when I die, but as I am going to another house 
to die, you may not see me; however, do not 
mourn and afflict yourselves. My beloved broth- 
ers, follow me.” 

The above address was immediately written 
down by her eldest brother, who heard it not 
without a deep impression on his mind, coming, 
as it did, from his little dying sister, who had nev- 











Knowing that she had been much noticed of 


er learned to read and speak English as he had 
done. €, poor man, had, alas! strayed far 
away from the fold of Christ. O may this admo- 
nition, and the subsequent decease of his pious 
wife, be blessed of God to his complete recovery 
and eternal salvation! 

_ An ulcer continued to prey upon the body of 
little T. until it reached the vital part, when she 
ceased to breathe, July 31st, 1834, aged about 
12 years. Just before her eyes were closed in 
death, she said to her parents, ‘* My father, my 
mother, do you still continue to love one another. 
This is the day of our separation. Thus I lie, 
soon I shall see you no more. Do not, however, 
grieve and mourn. I think I shall surely reach 
that blissful place above. It is said, although 
the poor man lay at the gate, yet his heavenly 
father had compassion on him. O that he would 
pity me!”’ 

Dear child—precious lamb of Christ’s flock— 
farewell. Thy unworthy minister makes this 
record of Christ’s rich grace in thee, with the 
hope that it may at least in some small measure, 
subserve the interests of his kingdom among men. 














SABBATH SCHOOL. 











From the New Yokk Sunday-school Visitor. 
Bad Example counteracted by means of the Sun- 
day-School. 

In a Sunday-school not far from this city, the 
son of a man who was an infidel and addicted to 
strong drink, became a scholar. The father, 
when applied to to give his consent that his son 
might attend the school, at first refused, but 
finally yielded, on condition that he should attend 
but once during the day, and that he should take 
the usual walk with him on Sunday afternoon. 
The person who addressed him upon the subject 
was thankful that the child could be permitted to 
receive any, even though it were a limited por- 
tion of religious instruction. It was the custom 
of the parent in the course of his Sunday walks 
to give his son punch. One Lord’s day, the 
child being requested as usual to accompany his 
parent, and knowing if he refused he should not 
be suffered to attend the Sunday school at all, 
went; he could not, however, by any means be 
induced to touch the punch. In vain the father 
urged. The child was resolute; he would not 
drink it. He with the other members of the 
school had had the evils of intemperance describ- 
ed to them—had been told how sinful it was to 
become drunkards, and had heard from the Bible, 
that ‘‘ drunkards should not inherit the kingdom of 
of God:” and he in company with many others 
belonging to the same school, had determined 
they would not drink any thing which could 
cause drunkenness. 

We might naturally suppose the father would 
have been indignant at the conduct of the child: 
but not so, and we will venture to assign as a 
reason why he was not, that he was under the 
constraining influence of that blessed Spirit, one 
of the fruits of which is temperance. He return- 
ed to his house, and made the Sunday school the 
subject of conversation. After much had been 
said in reference to it, ‘‘ well,”” he observed, ‘‘ I 
kind o’like that Sunday school; since my boy went 
there I can’t get him totastea drop.” We record 
this anecdote for the encouragement of Sunday 
schonl teachers, and to show themin how many 
ways the blessed charity to which they are devoting 
themselves is operating for good upon the public. 
Let them not, then, become weary or faint in 
their minds. 

EE 
THE PATH OF DUTY. 

Soon after a revival in the village of » BOV- 
eral gentlemen who were the subjects of it engug- 
ed in founding Sunday-schools in the vicinity 
of the place. One of these schools was ab | 
eight miles from the village, where the two \ 
tlemen resided who taught it. On one Sabbath 
morning the weather was lowry, and gave every 
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Youth’s Companion. 





















indication of a coming storm. They, however, 


set out for the place in a gig, and after riding a \else, The dog was more honorable than that, when he 


little more than a mile, the clouds gathered black- 
ness and it began to rain, when one said to the 
other, ‘Had we not better return?? Having 
come to the conclusion that it was useless to pro- 
ceed, they commenced retracing their way. But 
they had not proceeded, however, more than 
thirty yards, when one said to the other who was 
driving, ‘Stop, I do not feel exactly right in this 
matter.’ The other answered, ‘Nor do I.’ ‘I 
thought so,’ was the reply, ‘from the slackened 
pace with which you have driven on our return; 
and now let us go and do our duty: we can be 
sheltered from the rain, and even if we should 
get wet, the cause in which we are engaged will 
justify the exposure.’ They went, and as they 
approached the house where the school was kept 
they were gratified on seeing in the piazza a 
larger number of children than usual collected 
together, some from the distance of three miles, 
anxiously waiting the arrival of their teachers. 
‘ There, there,’ said one of the teachers; ‘ there 
is the evidence that it was our duty to go for- 
ward.’ On their return in the evening, they saw 
the sun peering from beneath the clouds, which 
in connexion with the events of the day, brought 
to their minds those beautful words of Watts, which 
were repeated with thrilling emotion: 

** Beneath a frowning Providence, 

He shows a smiling face.” [Charleston Observer. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

** How did you get here so soon this morning, 
George?” said I to a little boy in my class, who 
had been in the habit of coming late. ‘‘ I came,”’ 
he replied, ‘‘ without my breakfast this morning, 
because you said you would come to see mother 
about it, if I did not come sooner. My mother 
is in a consumption, and she has been very un- 
well for a long time, so that she cannot get up to 
give me my breakfast any sooner; and I was 
afraid if you came to tellher, that she would have 
to get up sooner, and it might make her worse; 
so I thought I would come without my breakfast 
this morning.” ‘‘I did not know that your moth- 
er was sick, George,” said I, ‘‘ but perhaps you 
will get sick, George, by going without your 
breakfast.”” ‘‘Oh no,’’ said he, ‘‘it is not the 
first time I have done without it.” ‘* Well, 
George,’’ said J, ‘‘ you must eat plenty of dinner 
when you go home.’’ ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ 1 am 
not going home to dinner, for fear I shall be late 
this afternoon, but I will eat plenty of supper to- 
night, and that will make up for it.” This was 
the smallest boy in my class. He was between 
seven and eight years old. [S. S. Journal. 





“EDITOR rab. | eens 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

I had about a year ago a dog, a pointer, who was 
remarkable for his sngacity. Being out one day, he 
entered a grocery store in this city; and while the 
store-keeper was conversing with a person, the dog 
finding a quantity of starch wrapt in paper, and sup- 
posing it to be something to eat, he took it in his 
mouth, ran off with it and brought ithome. Aboutan 
hour after, finding he could not eat it, he returned to 
the store, and left it in the same place he had taken it 
from. ‘The store-keeper was surprised to see the 
dog return, and came and informed me of the singu- 
lar circumstance. W. B. 

The writer of the above anecdote should have given 
his name as evidence of its correctness. Without such 
a voucher it is anonymous, and not to be depended 


upon as true, though it may be so. The conduct of 


some people, however, very much resembles that at-| ~~ 


tributed to the dog—and sometimes it is even worse. 
They will take property belonging to other people 
and use it for their own purposes, without asking 
leave or paying for it. This is stealing, and the dog 
“guid have done so, ifhe could. But what is worse 
X “sy than this, men have been known to take a gen- 





of great value to the owner, but of no use to any one 


found he could not use what he had taken, he return- 
ed it to the place he took it from. Being destitute of 
reason, he deserves neither praise nor blame in the 
matter—but little boys should learn from this, that 
any thing they may find has an owner, and they 
should endeavor to find him and restore to him his 


property, before they have any right to use it as their 
own, 


The Editor, when he wasa boy, enve very near 
getting into difficulty by fnding a pockettcok. He 
picked up one in the entry of Mr, White’s book store, 
in Court street, and without opening it handed it to 
Mr. White, and asked him if he had lost it? He said 
it was not his, but he would open it, and perhaps 
could ascertain who was the owner. He did so, and 
found by the papers that it belonged to Mr. H. who 
kept a shop in Ann street. I carried it to Mr. H. and 
asked him if it was his: he opened it and demanded 
in an angry tone, ‘* Where isthe money?” I told him 
that the pocket book was given to him just as I found 
it. He seemed to doubt my word, and suspect my 
honesty, when I referred him to Mr. White, who had 
first opened it and sent it to him. Iheard no more 
from him after this—but it taught me a lesson, always 
to have evidence of my honesty, if I should fiad anoth- 
er pocket book. 





Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 6. 


So, John, you say you are going to be a shopkeep- 
er. Well, I hope you will do well. Let me tell you 
one secret about shopkeeping. Itis this: Be always civil 
and never get out of lemper. Itis said of one of the most 
successful shopkeepers in London that he was never 
known to lose his temper. He met with many losses, 
but he never lost his temper. Some of his customers 
were troublesome enough, and sometimes they would 
acknowledge it and say, ** Mr. A. we are giving you 
a great deal of trouble.” ‘*O not at all,” he would 
reply, ‘the trouble is a pleasure.” Then again he 
would say, ‘I always enjoy myself in waiting upon 
my customers.” His amiablo character recommend- 
ed him to all far and near. A certain lady who heard 
of him, resolved if possible for once to overcome his 
good humor. She went to his store one morning, and 
asked him to show her one article after another until 
he had heaped his counter with gloves anid ribbons, 
cambrics and calicoes, silks, linens, cottons, &c. &c.; 
but nothing suited her fancy—this was too fine, that 
was too coarse; one was too wide and the other too 
narrow; this was too light and that too dark—there 
was something the matter with every article. Find- 
ing that his temper was not yet ruffled in the least, 
she took a penny from her purse and presenting it to 
him, she said, ‘* you may give me the money’s worth, 
Sir, of that cotton cloth.” ‘ Yes, madam,” said he, 
and taking the money laid it on the cloth and cut from 
it just as much as the penny would cover. He wrap- 
ped it up neatly, and handing it over the counter with 
a smile, said} ‘* Would you like to take it with you, 
Madam, or would you prefer my sending it to your 
house??? ‘The lady finding the good humor and pleas- 
antness of the shopkeeper could not be conquered, she 
became a purchaser in good earnest, and thus amply 
repaid him for the trouble she had occasioned. Now, 
John, mind this—never lose your temper. ‘This is the 
advice of your Uncte Isaac. 








MISCELLANY. 








Little James. 


‘There was a minister in Virginia, who had a little 
son named James. This little hoy was very fund of 
hearing his father tell about Christ,and often wept 
when he heard of all that the wicked Jews did to him. 
James knew that his father never sat down to any 
meal without asking a blessing, and he thought this 
was right, because our food can do us no good with- 











tleman’s pocket book, containing money and papers— 
rob it of the money, and destroy the papers, which are 


out God’s blessing. One day James went in to din- 





—_— 


asked the Lord’s blessing. This made the dear child 
sorry, and he said to his mother, * will it be wrong 
for such a little boy as | am>to ask a blessing?” His 
mother smiled at this, but the tears were in her eyes 
ani she said, “* No, my son, it will not be wrong; we 
will all be still until ycu pray God to bless our food,» 
Then little James put his hands together, and begged 
that the Lord would give them all a blessing with their 
dinner, 

Perhaps it would not be right for all Tittle boys to 
do just so, But I will tell you what would be right 
for all little boys and all little girls to do; and thatis, 
to thank God ‘in their hearts for every mouthful of 
food. We ought to ask Gorl’s blessing in our hearts 
at all times: and at proper times we ought to doit 
aloud. [Infant's Magazine. 





The Two Testaments. 


**Can you senilt' ese to some place where they will 
do gooil?” said a little girl in the Sabbath-school to 
her teacher, presenting at the same time two ‘Testa. 
ments. ‘I think I can,” replied the teacher; * but 
where did you get them?” ‘I bought them,” said 
the little girl, ‘* with my money.” On inquiry, the 
teacher learned that her father had told her, if she 
would not use sugar in her tea or coffee, he would 
agree to give her three cents a week, and it should be 
her own money to do what she pleased with. She 
denied herself the use of sugar, and laid up her cents, 
until she had enough to purchase the two Sucmmnenae 

[S. S. Treasury. 


The New House. 


A person going in search of a house, took with her 
a little son, six years of age. Having taken one which 
had but a single apartment, on their way home the 
boy burst into tears, ‘* My dear,” said the mother, 
‘Sis not that house better than the one we occupy at 
present?” ‘* Yes,” said the hoy, sobbing, ‘* but there 
is no closet for my prayers in it.”—[S. S, Journal. 








Praying Indian Children. 


In the common school, connected with one of the 
Indian mission stations, there are certain days in each 
week, on which the scholars are forbidden to speak 
the Indian language, in order that they may progress 
more rapidly in learning the English. On one of those 
days, a report reached the ear of the teacher, that some 
of the children had transgressed the rule. When the 
scholars had assembled, an investigation was immedi- 
ately made, but no one arose ta acknowledge the fault. 
The teacher then said, ‘‘ Children, you must either 
confess your fault, or give some good reason for your 
conduct.” At this, several of them burst into tears, 
and one of them thus apologized for the rest: ‘Sir, 
we had met for prayer, and found it so difficult to 
pray in English, that we ventured to pray to God in 
the Indian language.””—[S. S, Anecdotes. 





Important Discovery. 

Said a little Roman Catholic child of this city, a few 
days ago, * I believe, Papa, the grand reason why our 
— are so much poorer than others is, that we are 

ept in ignorance. I want to go to the Sunday School, 
like other children do.”?’» Who knows to what results 
this child’s discovery may lead.—[_N. Y. Observer. 








POETRY. 








SPRING. 

The pleasant spring has come again, 
The pretty birds are here; 

The grass grows in the gentle rain, 
And buds and flowers appear. 

I love to see the sky so clear, 
And all things look so gay; 

The fairest month in all the year 
Is sweet and sunny May. 

Fresh odours breathe from blooming trees, 
And all sweet incence bring; 

Let me enjoy and well employ 
Fair May, and grateful sing. 

And well I know, the cold deep snow 
And winter storms are past; 

And cheerful now to school [’ll go, 
Nor fear the chilling blast. 

I love the sun, the gentle wind, 
And flower, and bird, and bud; 

And well I love my teacher kind; 
But best I love my God. 

Fresh odours breathe from blooming trees, 
And all sweet incence bring; 

Let me enjoy and well employ 





ner, and saw that his father was abroad. Nobody 





Fair May, and grateful sing. 








